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6 Lovely Daffodils 
30 Bulbs $275 


5 each of 6 varieties. (Value $3.25) 


60 Bulbs $500 


10 each of 6 varieties. (Value $6.50) 


GLORY OF SASSENHEIM — White, 
yellow trumpet 

BATH’S FLAME— Deep yellow 

KING ALFRED — Golden yellow 

| OLYMPIA — Chrome yellow 

} QUEEN OF THE NORTH — PWhite, 
yellow cup 

SIR WATKIN — Primrose yellow 


DAFFODILS for Naturalizing 


(from our own Mile Front Farm) 


This mixture is made up of only choice 
types and varieiies that are suitable for 
naturalizing ...Make the planting infor- 
mal and allow the tops to ripen natur- 
ally each season and they will increase 
in beauty year after year. 


$5 per 100—$45 per 1000 


Simms alex 


132-138 Church Street, Dept. HO 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, “. Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 


USE FORMULA 


“66” 


A HORMONE POWDER 


For your lawn, flower and vegetable seeds. 
Secure strong, vigorous plants that will 
resist disease. $1.00 package, postpaid, 
sufficient for 5 lbs. grass seed, 50 packages 
flower and vegetable seeds. 


USE FORMULA 


“67” 


(Hydro-posit) 
A REAL PLANT FOOD 


For your plants, shrubs and trees before 
transplanting. Established plants and trees 
thrive on this Formula. $1.25 package with 
full directions for use sufficient to make 16 
gallons of Liquid Food. 


H. A. NALDRETT, Inc. 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 
Sole Distributors in U. 8S. A. 


DELPHINIUM 
PACIFIC GIANT STRAIN 


(New Crop Seed) 
I Pe ay $1.00 
Large Package ..... 2.50 














Blue Jay. Deep blue with con- 
trasting dark bee. 

Galahad. Enormous clear white. 

Lancelot. Lilac with white bee. 
PACIFIC GIANTS MIXED 


POGHERS §..0.6cccce $ .75 
Large Package ..... 1.50 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


*‘New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 
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Carden Work for Early Ay 


REPEAT previous sprays to control late hatchings of lace bugs and 
euonymus scale. 


DRIFT rose dust or dusting sulphur through the tops of close-foliaged 
evergreens to check red mite (red spider). 


PLAN to root cuttings of scented pelargoniums (geraniums) for 
pot-growing during the coming Winter. 

IT IS time to stop pinching outdoor chrysanthemums. Avoid loss of 
the lower leaves by not watering in the evening. 


KOHL-RABIS should be picked while their diameter is less than two 
inches. If they are allowed to grow too long, they get woody. 


PLANT madonna lilies early, before the rosettes of Winter leaves 
appear. Cover the bulbs with not more than two inches of soil. 


IF THE grape vines are trailing too far, the ends of the shoots may 
be cut off without causing any great harm to the plants or fruit. 


LOOK to the drainage of beds of bearded iris. Established clumps will 
be benefited by a feeding now. Also, locate and destroy all borers. 


ORIENTAL poppies are best transplanted during the Summer dor- 
mant period, whether new nursery plants or divisions in the home 
garden. 


A LAST planting of string beans may be made now. The bush types 
can be protected easier than the climbing ones, if there is an early 
frost this Fall. 


IN CULTIVATING be sure to remove all volunteer seedlings of 
elms, ashes, maples or other woody plants from the shrub borders. 
If let go, they may outgrow some valuable plants in a season or so. 


SEED should be sown soon, if pansies are to be wintered outdoors. 
Sow in a friable seed bed and keep moist and shaded until germina- 
tion occurs. The seedlings should be large enough to transplant in 
six weeks. 

AVOID planting delphinium seed in soil which has been sterilized by 
direct heat or steam. Chemical treatment of the sowing medium or 
the seeds themselves is reported to be safer. Seeds dusted with copper 

_ preparations may be injured if sown in an acid peaty mixture. 

LUPINE seeds can be sown outdoors directly in the spots where they 
are to remain permanently. If to be transplanted, it is best to wait 
until Spring before making the shift. Nicking each seed coat will 
aid germination. Plan to cover seedlings during the Winter. Lupines 
like soil which contains plenty of humus. 

TAKE advantage of Summer heat to make a compost pile of all avail- 
able vegetable waste. Organic materials break down quickly now 
if just the right amount of moisture is given. Leaven the new piles 
with small amounts of compost from older stacks. Add complete 
fertilizer, 100 pounds per ton of compost. Top off with an appli- 
cation of lime. 
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WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME’ 


KILLS ADULT 
JAPANESE 
BEETLES 


VWihson’s 


A JAP-RO-CIDE 


Deadly to beetles, Jap-Ro-Cide is 
non-poisonous to humans, safe on 
fruits, vegetables, delicate flowers. 
Kills quickly, ——_ from sprayed 
plants. 1 lb. makes 20 gallons @ 





$1.25; 5 Ibs. $5.50 postpaid. 


KILLS BEETLE 
GRUBS 





Destroys beetle grubs in lawns and 
simultaneously fertilizes and pro- 
motes luxuriant growth. Easily ap- 
plied, 100 lbs. costing $8.00 trans- 
portation paid, give lasting protec- 
tion to 2500 sq. ft. of turf. 


Ask for Booklet E-81 











McLEAN BULB FARM 


Specialists in Growing Fine 


DAFFODILS 


Write for illustrated catalog listing 
150 varieties of Daffodils, including 
Advance Guard, Aerolite, Dawson 
City, Ada Finch, Mrs. R. O. Back- 
house, Rosabella, Mme.van Waveren, 
Carlton, Gallipoli, Milford Haven, 
Lady Diana Manners, Mystic, Silver 
Salver, Tunis, Beryl, Lanarth, 
Irmelin. 


Address—Route 1, Box 404, 
ELMA, WASHINGTON 
Washington Grown Daffodils 

are the World's Finest 















MASTERS 


“HANDI-CART” 


ONLY 


$4.15 


Larger 
Size at 
$6.75 


The natural successor to the wheelbar- 
row. Can't tip over or be upset. Handles 
easier for heaviest loads of sand, earth, 
sod, rocks, gravel, etc. Equally good for 
grass cuttings, odd moving jobs, etc. 
Sturdy, streamlined steel construction ; 

inch tread rubber tired steel wheels. 
Order direct from this ad, or write for 
details and illustrated folder. 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
4023 W. LAKE ST., Dept. 21, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





Bare tiglg from many states had assembled at Hotel 
Shelton in New York City when the annual convention 
of the Men’s Garden Clubs of America was opened on July 18. 
Many of these delegates were ac- 
companied by their wives and 
the ladies were permitted to 
attend the get-together luncheon 
at noon on the opening day with 
Mr. F. F. Rockwell presiding 
as the representative of the Men’s Garden Club of New York, 
and introducing various prominent horticulturists who were 
present. There were committee reports in the afternoon which 
showed a growing list of member clubs caused by the forma- 
tion of new clubs in various cities. 

The evening dinner was for delegates only and was fol- 
lowed by a discussion of different matters relating to horti- 
culture. Dr. R. C. Allen of Cornell University approved the 
use of peat in making rose beds because of its ability to aérate 
the soil and retain moisture. He said that with soil drainage 
it is not easy to over-water roses and believes that rose 
plants should be well hardened before the coming of Winter 
to prevent winterkilling. Root pruning 


Men Gardeners Hold 


Their Annual Convention 


which should be given special attention. It was to the effect 
that evergreens should not be given water freely in the Fall 
until there has been one good freeze. Then water should be 
applied as freely as circumstances 
permit. The explanation given 
was that the use of water before 
there has been a freeze will cause 
too much sap to be taken up, 
something which will not hap- 
pen after growth has been checked in cold weather. 

Speakers discussing wood ashes said they were good for 
dahlias and could be used on half-grown lilies. The potash in 
ashes is quickly available. Of course only hardwood ashes 
should be used and never at the same time as bone meal. 

At the business meeting on Friday, officers were elected as 
follows: President, Hoyt F. Paxton, Elmhurst, IIl.; first 
vice-president, Louis E. Tarr, Syracuse, N. Y.; second vice- 
president, F. F. Rockwell, New York; secretary and assistant 
treasurer, George B. Dobbin, Jackson, Mich.; treasurer, 
D. M. Hastings, Atlanta, Ga.; new directors, Charles G. 
Lindner of New Castle, Pa., Allen Mosby of Memphis, Tenn. 

and C. Eugene Pfister of Highland 





is being experimented with in the hope 
that it will help in preparing rose plants 
for Winter. Growing cover crops in the 


1941 Spring Show Dates 


Park, III. 
Announcement was made that the 
club’s Johnny Appleseed certificate had 


Fall might be useful by slowing down 
the making of new wood but, of course, 
would not improve the appearance of the 
garden. Outdoor gravel culture is being 
tried out at Cornell and is giving good 
results with roses. 

Others present followed Dr. Allen 
with comments on plant feeding and 
allied subjects. Naturally there were dif- 
ferences of opinion. Patrick McKenna of 


HE following dates for the va- 
rious important Spring shows 
in 1941 have been announced: 


momen, TEAM, «2... cc ac'ss March 17-22 
New vor, HM. ¥......... March 17-22 
ee IDL 6.5.06 + ects March 22-30 
Seattle, Wash.* ......... March 23-30 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ March 24-29 
oe ee March 28—April 5 
BEER, EEL. occ ccccvecsds April 5-12 
lL ee April 29-May 4 


been awarded to John McLaren, long 
superintendent of Golden Gate Park in 
San Francisco, Cal., and still active at 
94 years of age, and to August Koch, 
famous for his great work as head of the 
Chicago, IIl., park district. 

On motion of John A. Fritze of 
Lancaster, Pa., resolutions were passed 
on the death of the late Adolph Kruhm, 
and votes of thanks were given to Mr. 








the New York Botanical Garden ad- 
vised giving comparatively little water 
to roses in July and August, but an 
abundance in the Spring and Autumn 


Horticulturists. 





*To be conducted by the Society of 
American Florists and Ornamental 


Rockwell and to the Men’s Garden Club 
of New York for their hospitality. 


It was voted to accept the invitation 
of the Men’s Garden Club of Syracuse, 








months. He gave as the reasons for this 

season’s unusually good crop of roses the long, cool Fall of 
last year and the slow Spring with plenty of moisture. Such 
conditions carried through the season, as far as possible, by 
permitting the beds to dry out well and then giving a heavy 
application of water, will induce rose plants to make the new 
white roots which are necessary if they are to thrive. 

In the course of the running discussion which occupied 
much of the time the statement was made that Nelumbium 
nelumbo had not proved hardy at Kew Gardens in England, 
although it is flourishing in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
Montague Free made this report and also said that the Rose of 
Sharon was not very successful in England, doubtless from 
lack of sufficient sun to ripen it well. 

Another point made by Mr. Free in his few remarks is one 
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N. Y., to hold the next convention in 
that city, probably in June of 1941, at the same time as the 
annual meeting and exhibition of the American Peony Society. 

On Friday night Mr. Rockwell presided at a largely attended 
dinner, with ladies present, and introduced Richardson Wright 
as toastmaster. Mr. Wright was in high good humor and de- 
lighted the diners with his pungent wit. 

On Saturday, the delegates went to the World’s Fair and 
enjoyed an identification contest at ‘‘Gardens on Parade’’ be- 
tween a group from the men’s organization and a group from 
the New York garden club federation. It is sufficient to say 
that the women won. 

About 20 of the visitors remained over Sunday to enjoy a 
trip which included visits to M. and Mme. Mouquin, Fred 
Cassebeer, F. F. Rockwell and T. A. Weston in nearby 


—s 
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suburbs. One parting comment may be added to this report. It 
was voted to retain the informal slogan which the clubs have 
been using, namely, ‘More pants in the garden.’ 


Practical Gardening at Swarthmore 


ib bee Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation was 
established at Swarthmore College in June, 1929. It was 
endowed by Mrs. Scott in memory of her husband and by 
Mr. and Mrs. Owen Moon. It has since been supplemented by 
additional gifts from other relatives and friends. 

The founders’ hope is to make possible a dream of Mr. 
Scott’s to help horticulture by visual demonstration. While 
they wish the plantings to be of scientific value, they, wisely, 
do not propose to duplicate the work of existing botanical 
gardens. Nor is it the primary purpose of the foundation 
merely to beautify the college campus. Rather, the founders 
plan to follow out Mr. Scott's desire that it be made possible 
for gardeners to visit Swarthmore and see hardy plants suitable 
for planting by people of average means in the Philadelphia 
area. 

Just how this program is working out is reported by Mr. 
John C. Wister, the Scott foundation's director, in a ten-year 
history just published by Swarthmore College. Against the 
background of a somewhat haphazardly planted campus, a 
botanical scheme of new planting has been developed. The 
different plants are being grouped according to families, but 
not slavishly so. The desire for Winter beauty has called for 
evergreens about some buildings. The particular cultural needs 
of certain groups have also been hecded. 

The nature of the foundation makes it necessary to curtail 
the number of kinds of plants, even if land and money were 
limitless. It is felt that exhaustive collections of horticultural 
forms of such plants as lilacs or daffodils would not encour- 





CARE OF 
CLIMBING ROSES ~ 


Flowering stalks 
>t 





Garden roses have5 Suckers or briars 
leaves to the stem have 7 





below the bud or graft. 
REMOVE SUCKERS OR SHOOTS FROM BELOW AS SOON AS FOUND. 
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| A ave Cut at 
: Qh Hi} base 
a —>= aly 
LARGE FLOWERED RAMBLERS 


They bloom on old canes. Prune |. | They bloom best on new wood coming 
sparingly fo remove dead or dis—| | from base of plant. Cut older canes 
eased wood or to thin rank growth at ground to induce new growth 
































Always tie securely | 
to trellis after shortening 


On walls use strips of 
sheet lead for hangers 
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age but rather would confuse all those for whose benefit the 
plantings are being made. Thus, it is planned that any variety 
will find its way into the permanent plantings only after 
having won out in competition. 

Daffodils and rhododendrons are in the plan for generous 
naturalization. A complete collection of lilac species has been 
planted on Palmer meadow knoll. The sides of this knoll are 
being reserved for expansion of the tree peony plantings, 
of which Swarthmore is fortunate in having one of the largest 
collections in existence. It is Mr. Wister’s hope to foster 
scientifically sound plant breeding work with these and other 
hardy plants at Swarthmore. He also looks to a study of the 
many problems of plant relationship, nutrition and pest con- 
trol. The history of the foundation thus far gives reason to 
believe that Mr. Scott’s wishes will one day become reality. 


Summer Care of Climbing Roses 


ha practice most amateurs wait until Spring before pruning 
and training their climbing roses. However, there are some 
real advantages in doing the work now, before the new wood 
gets hard and while it is easy to distinguish the old from the 
new canes. Of course, if fruit is wanted for Winter effect no 
faded flowers should be removed. But if next year’s flowering 
is the important consideration it is advisable to remove the 
old flowering stems to ground level and to train up three to 
five of the new basal shoots of this year’s growth. This applies 
particularly to the multiflora hybrids such as Dorothy Perkins 
or Excelsa, but it will also work for Dr. Van Fleet, Mary 
Wallace, American Pillar and other climbers. 

Many persons, however, want plants taller than they will 
grow in one year. Then the pruning scheme changes to the 
practice of what is called spurring back the lateral flowering 
shoots to the old main stems. Spurring back means cutting 
back to within about an inch of the old wood. Now and then 
an old main stem is replaced by a young basal shoot. Some- 
times, too, some of the old canes are shortened. 

Some of the less vigorous varieties, such as Mme. Gregoire 
Stachelin and Paul’s Scarlet, increase in both stature and florif- 
erousness by putting the pruning program on a basis of third- 
year replacement. This last observation seems to apply to the 
Brownell climbers, too. 

Hard Summer pruning of the so-called everblooming climb- 
ers will inhibit repeated flowering. New Dawn or Blaze re- 
quire little other pruning now beyond the removal of dead 
flowers. In all cases any wild shoots which are thrown up by 
the understock should be removed promptly. The removal of 
these “‘natural’’ growths is not easily accomplished by pruning 
them back. The stubs will grow again. It is best to break them 
off at their bases. 


Oriental Poppies Easily Propagated 


RIENTAL poppies do their best if undisturbed for a 
number of years. Once established, they are difficult to 
discourage since any piece of live root can regenerate the whole 
plant. If, however, they are to be moved or divided, the time 
to do the job is during their present Summer dormant period. 
By handling them now they will establish themselves before 
Winter and be strong enough to show at least one bloom next 
year. If transplanted in leaf, before or after dormancy, they 
are prone to wilt easily and may have difficulty in getting 
started. 

Now is also the time to buy in new varieties. Selection of 
desirable new sorts is now being made less of an uncertain 
undertaking. The poppy specialists are now giving their atten- 
tion to the building up of stocks of only the superior varieties. 
They also are taking extra precautions to be sure that their 
roots are true to the names under which they are offered. These 
steps towards standardization are of obvious benefit to the 
gardener who wants a few outstanding poppies. 





The 


The bracket fungus is often found on the trunk 
of an old beech tree. 


On the Trail of the Edible Mushroom 


The poisonous kinds are not as many as is com- 
monly supposed, but some are very dangerous 


\X JHEN we think of mushrooms most of us have in 
mind the cultivated type, while the term toadstool 
brings to mind all the repulsive details which follow 

the eating of poisonous fungi. Yet, the words mushroom and 

toadstool are interchangeable terms. Of the several hundred 
species which one might encounter during the course of a few 
seasons, probably fewer than a dozen are poisonous or contain 

mild forms of poison. A great number are edible and of 

excellent flavor and, were it not for the dread and distrust 

associated with them in the minds of most people, wild mush- 
rooms would receive the attention to which they are entitled. 

Most people look with horror on some of the harmless but 

fantastically shaped and colorful species of the woods. On the 

other hand, they carelessly disregard the worst kilicrs of the 
whole fungus world, because of their apparent similarity to 
the accepted type. 

The most dangerous 
mushrooms are a small 
group known as the ama- 
nitas but, if we familiarize 
ourselves with the struc- 
tural characteristics of this 
family, we should have no 
difficulty avoiding them. 
The mushroom responsi- 
ble for probably 90 per 
cent of the fatalities is 
Amanita phalloides, a 
species which varies in 
color from pure white to 
brown or smoky. A single 
specimen of one of these 
can wipe out a whole 
family. In such instances, 
carelessness or a reliance 
on popular notions is 
always responsible. 

Apart from amanitas 
there are several mush- 
rooms labelled poisonous, 
but many can eat them 
without serious effects. Yet, others become ill. Some mush- 
rooms are quite harmless when fresh, but chemical changes 
take place as they become older, rendering them unfit for food. 
From the standpoint of edibility we should gather only fresh 
specimens free from worms. 

It is a simple matter to avoid the dangerous species, pro- 
vided one relies on their structural features and nothing else. 
Popular notions, which seem to be fixed in the minds of many 
people, are almost always wrong and are exceedingly dan 
gerous. Many people believe that, if the cap of a mushroom 
will peel, it is edible and, if contact will darken silver, it is 
poisonous. Poisonous mushrooms peel as readily as edible ones 
and silver is in no way affected by them, which means that 
neither of these two “‘tests of edibility’’ are worth anything tc 
anyone who values his life. 

When collecting mushrooms the entire fruiting body, con- 
sisting of the stem and cap, should be gathered. The remainder 
of the plant grows underground and is known as the mycelium 
or spawn and forms a network of fine hair-like tubes. Wild 
mushrooms should never be gathered by pulling them up or 
breaking the stem. It is important that the complete stem or 
stalk be obtained, for it is at the base of the stem that the basal 
cup which is one of the identifying features of the deadly 
amanita lurks. This basal cup is often comparatively fragile 
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The most dangerous mushrooms are a small group known 
as the amanitas. 


and when digging out a specimen one should make absolutely 
sure whether or not a cup exists. The presence of a basal cup, 
a ring on the stem and white gills on the under-side of the 
cap will identify a mushroom as an amanita. The poisons, of 
course, are distributed throughout the whole mushroom and 
any part will cause trouble. 

The ring is the remnants of the veil which covered the gills 
before the cap expanded and which was ruptured and left 
clinging to the stem. However, the ring is not always present. 
It might have become attached to some earthy débris and 
been pulled away. As a rule, amanitas grow in wooded areas 
but not always, for at times they are found in pastures side- 
by-side with some of the common edible varieties. 

Of course, there are edible mushrooms with basal cups but 
even experts exercise the greatest caution before sampling their 
culinary qualities. In this regard, Nature permits but one mis- 
take—the consequences of which are too well known. Nature 
has placed very definite identification marks on the dangerous 
varieties. There is no excuse, even for the inexperienced who 
has once had these features pointed out, to ever make a mistake. 

Another common amanita, not so dangerous as the type 
described above but still deadly, is a large, usually scaly species 
known as Amanita muscaria. At one time it was called the 
fly agaric, because its poison was said to have been used for 
destroying flies. It ranges in color from a creamy white through 


This milk-white mushroom is called the peppery lactarius 
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various tones of yellow and orange to red. It grows in open 
woods and is very striking in appearance. The stem ends in a 
bulb and is circled by prominent rough ridges which are rem- 
nants of the volva or cup. This species is said to possess a bad 
taste. 

All puffballs are edible provided the flesh is firm and white 
but one must use care not to mistake the early stages of the 
deadly amanita just pushing through the ground, for a small 
puffball. It is this early egg-like formation breaking in half, 
which gives the amanita its characteristic structure. The lower 
portion remains in the ground and forms the cup, while the 
top section pushes up to become the cap or pileus. 

Mushrooms reproduce by means of spores. The examination 
of the size, shape and color of these through a high-powered 
microscope is one of the final methods in making difficult 
identifications. Broadly speaking, the basic system of classify- 
ing fungi is the manner in which the spores are produced. In 
the gilled mushrooms, which constitute our main group, the 
spores are produced by means of an intricate mechanism which 
covers the surface of the gills. As the spores ripen they are dis- 
charged and float about in the atmosphere until they find a 
suitable habitat for development. 

In some species the number of spores given off almost baffles 





This coral-like formation, known as Clavaria pyxidata, grows 
on rotten wood or roots tn the ground. 


figures—for that reason poisonous mushrooms should never 
be placed near anything which might be used for food—many 
of us have noticed the smoke-like clouds of spores which result 
from squeezing the small ripened puffballs often found in the 
meadows. Last fall I discovered a huge puffball weighing 
almost 20 pounds. It occurred to me that by knowing the size 
of the spores and, of course, considering the various other 
factors, | could estimate the number this large balloon-like 
fungus contained. The total was composed of 23 figures. 
Although the vast majority of these spores would come to 
naught, others might be wafted far in the upper atmosphere 
and eventually, in some distant place, find lodgment suitable 
for development. 

Gathering wild mushrooms can add much to one’s trips 
through the fields and woods in Autumn. I know of nothing 
more delightful than, after a Sunday afternoon’s tramp, to be 
able to sit down to an evening meal featuring a combination 
of a dozen or more of the better kinds, fresh and of one’s own 
gathering. In addition, many species of fungi, although unfit 
for use as food, are interesting in themselves. If one continues 
the quest throughout several seasons and studies the forms. 
colors and habitats of fungi he will have opened up for him- 
self a new world of wonder. He will discover many things he 
never knew before and will develop a much deeper and more 
lasting appreciation of Nature’s handiwork. 


Toronto, Ont. —Hugh M. Halliday. 
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Time to Start Next Spring's Pansies 


eager! seeds sown soon will produce strong plants for 
wintering over in frames or protected beds. The basic 
idea is the development of well-branched pansies which will 
almost—but not quite—reach the blooming state before 
Winter sets in. 

The seeds should be sown in a soil which corresponds in 
texture and fertility to a satisfactory potting soil. This means 
freedom from weeds and thorough preparation to the depth 
of a spade. The surface of the seed bed will be benefited by 
being topped with an inch or more of rotted manure, leaf mold 
or compost, mixed with or lightly covered by weed-free top 
soil. After being raked smooth and firmed, the seeds may be 
broadcast or sowed in drills with scant covering. Sand makes 
an excellent covering. 

After sowing, it is important that uniform moisture—not 
puddling—be maintained. In addition to syringing, uniform- 
ity of soil moisture can be insured by shading with screens, 
shaded sashes or by mulching with straw, burlap or other 
material placed directly on the surface of the bed. The best 
germination will take place if the soil temperature be held 
below 75 degrees Fahrenheit. As soon as germination starts, 
take off the dense shade or the mulch, whichever has been used. 
Light shade such as muslin or loose-woven burlap will still 
be desirable for a few weeks until the seedlings become strong. 

About six weeks after sowing, pansies should be husky 
enough for transplanting. By Winter the plants will become 
well established. Since they are perfectly hardy, they will be 
able to endure almost any cold which comes. They cannot, 
however, survive the heaving of sudden thaws and freezings. 
They may be protected with a coarse covering which will keep 
them firm in the ground until Spring. This covering is best 
applied after the ground freezes. Where the snow comes early 
and stays late, covering is usually not necessary. Some growers 
Winter pansies in frames, giving them an early start in Spring 
by covering with glazed sash. 


Early Planting of Madonna Lilies 


HE madonna lily, Lilium candidum, although one of the 

oldest in cultivation, is still the one most widely grown 
in American gardens. Being a basal rooter, it is planted with 
but about two inches of normally heavy soil above the bulb. 
The fact that it does well in chalky soils in England would 
indicate its preference for relatively sweet soils. It also seems 
to prefer locations in the full sun. Some experienced gardeners 
suggest planting them as companion plants for delphiniums, 
particularly the lower-growing and more rugged belladonna 
sorts. 

In gardens the madonna lily seems to respond favorably to 
division every few years. Replanting can be done immediately 
after flowering in July or somewhat later. In any event, the 
replanting should be done before the rosettes of Winter leaves 
appear. This means early planting. When the bulbs are out 
of the ground it is well to dust them with sulphur or other 
similar fungicide as a precaution against fungus trouble. Im- 
proved drainage through the use of sand in planting may help 
in the prevention of disease. Another useful precaution is to 
spray the stems and foliage with bordeaux mixture, especially 
during the early part of the growing season. 

Fortunately, there is now an American production of this 
favorite lily. This home-grown supply will very nearly offset 
the loss of normal supplies from Europe. Interestingly enough, 
some American growers are building up stocks of the Salonika 
form which, while it makes smaller bulbs, carries more blooms 
on each stalk. These blooms appear a few days earlier and open 
more widely than do those of the type. This Salonika strain is 
also free-seeding. Whatever strain is purchased, it will be 
prudent to place orders early this year to insure delivery and 
prompt planting. 
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The fence and turnstile are simple, but the gate is unusual and interesting. 


—Photo by Schervee 


When One's Fancy Turns to Fences 


There is much to be learned by studying 
kinds which have already been built 


ENCES give a feeling of intimacy and ‘‘finish’’ to a garden 
Firat is not easily achieved in any other way, as all know 
who have visited any number of gardens. Not only are 
fences able to do this, but the addition of a suitable fence will 
often “‘make’’ a garden. In fact, the word “‘garden”’ itself, as 
originally used, meant an enclosed space. Fences need not be the 
same stereotyped protectors of property that we often see, nor 
ugly partitions that detract from the appearance of one’s 
home. Instead, they can and should be attractive parts of 
the complete garden picture and totally in keeping with the 
style of architecture of the home and general layout of the 
garden. 
Fences can also be used to express the individuality of their 
owners, for their designs and styles can be as numerous as the 
fences themselves. Whether they be rustic fences, picket fences 
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gardens. 





(Left) A unique fence which, although 
distinctly modern, ts somewhat elaborate 





(Right) An unusual fence which can be 
duplicated only under special conditions. 


or board fences will be determined somewhat by the homes 
and gardens they enclose, but, from there on, the possibilities 
are limitless. Anyone considering enclosing his property should 
make a study of those fences already built. From them he can 
get innumerable ideas as to designs, materials, construction 
hints and supplementary plantings, as the photographs on this 
page show. Then, he can modify or improve upon them to 
suit his fancies or his pocketbook. 

When it comes to materials, one should procure only the 
best, for they are the cheapest in the end. The type of wood 
used is important, redwood and cypress being by far the best 
when in contact with the soil and moisture. Sound workman- 
ship should be stressed at all times and the posts should be set 
deeply enough so that there will be no danger of tipping over 
or being subject to the heaving action of frost. Impregnating 
those parts which are to be in contact with the soil to protect 
them from decay and insect attack will also greatly lengthen 
their life and eliminate a great deal of repairing. 
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(Left) This type of fence is seldom 
found, except around old New England 













(Right) A fence which gives complete 
seclusion but is not as expensive as a 
stone or brick wall. 
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Put to the nose to smell they do comfort the brayne and the 
herte and quickeneth the spyrite. _—Old English Herbalist. 


The Earliest of American Herbals * 


HE end of the 15th century and through the 16th might 

be called the Golden Age of Herbals. The Latin Herbarius: 
the German, Hortus Sanitatis, Bartholomew Anglicus, Macer, 
Brunfels, Turner, Fuchs, Matthiolus, Monardes—it is a noble 
succession. And now to it must be added the earliest known 
American herbal—the Aztec Herbal of 1552. 

At the College of the Holy Cross at Tlaltelulco an Indian 
physician, Martinus de la Cruz, set down in his own tongue, 
the Nahual language, and pictured in clear colored drawings 
the herbs he found about him and the medical properties at- 
tributed to them. His friend and fellow-countryman, Juannes 
Badianus, translated the text into Latin. Eventually this herbal 
found its way to the Vatican library, where Professor Charles 
V. Clark of the Smithsonian Institute discovered it. Now after 
eight years, this priceless manuscript is reproduced in full color, 
with translation and identification of the plants and other 
valuable comment by Emily Walcott Emmart. 

Long before the Spanish conquerors appeared, the Aztecs 
were known to have had physicians of wide experience and 
repute, news which the Spaniards filtered back to Europe in 
time. Here is the evidence of their knowledge. The Badianus 
manuscript is the first purely Mexican medical-botanic product 
covering the native pharmacological lore of plants and their 
use in the treatment of diseases. 

While the Spaniards imposed their religion on the natives, 
they encouraged the Indian arts and crafts. Thus it came about 
that both Martinus and Badianus, working at the College of 
Santa Cruz, were free to produce these earliest known pictures 
of American plants and set down their properties. It naturally 
becomes an invaluable document for the botanist, the pharma- 
cist and, with Miss Emmart’s scholarly and copious notes, a 
fascinating book to all those interested in the history of plants 
and gardening. Its publication has been made possible through 
the generosity of the Amateur Gardeners of Baltimore, the 
Garden Club of America and a long list of garden-loving 
patrons. 

The original book measures approximately six inches by 
eight inches and is three-quarters of an inch thick. As found, 
it apparently had been little used. Its 13 chapters, each dealing 
with a different group of afflictions, range from the head to 
the feet. Each has its brightly colored illustrations beside which 
the text was written—the Aztec and Latin titles in red, the 
text in brown ink. Probably Martinus made the drawings and 
named the plants and Badianus furnished the text. The paper, 


*“The Badianus Manuscript, an Aztec Herbal of 1552.” Introduction, 
translation and annotations by Emily Walcott Emmart. xxiv + 341 pages, 
illustrated in color. Published by the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 1940. 
Price $7.50. 
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so its watermark reveals, came from Genoa and was brought 
to Mexico between 1522 and 1552. 

So much, sketchily, for the herbal itself, which is duly pro- 
duced in exact facsimile and set like a jewel, surrounded by the 
scholarly text of Miss Emmart. This text is highly enlighten- 
ing: here are chapters on the College of Santa Cruz, where 
Pliny’s ‘‘Natural History’’ was the textbook used; sections 
on Aztec medicine and surgery, in which we learn that even 
the fragrance of flowers was used medicinally for its psychic 
effect; and a fascinating chapter on Aztec herb gardens. 

Following the facsimile of the manuscript, come the Latin 
text with an English translation, plant identifications and 
notes on the plates. A copious index ends this remarkable and 
invaluable contribution to the lore of herbals. 

—Richardson Wright. 
New York, N. Y. 


Passion Vines in the Southwest 


OR a whole month I have been pondering over R. E. 
Wicker’s article on the passion flower in the March 1 issue 
of Horticulture. First, is his statement that the Maypop does 
not flower until mid-July. In this area (North Texas) the 
plant flowers in May or early June but a plant that has been 
cut down will often grow back and flower in mid-Summer 
after a rain. I have seven other common native kinds of passion 
flowers besides Passiflora incarnata: P. affinis, P. bigelovi, P. 
foetida (white), P. tnameena, P. lutea (yellow), P. multt- 
flora and P. tenutloba (white). 

I have always wondered why passion vines are not found 
more often in cultivation. The vines are not robust enough 
to be valuable as shade or for screens but the foliage is attrac- 
tive and distinct and the flowers so beautiful that they deserve 
to be grown more than they are. 

I have never seen P. incarnata growing in any soils except 
sand or clay and my attempts to grow it on the cotton lands of 
Texas (black land prairie) have been unsuccessful so far. The 
dainty P. lutea grows along the creeks where there are a few 
trees. The flowers of this one are pale yellow and are about 
one inch across. The fruit is a purple berry, the juice of which 
imparts a lasting stain and was used by the Indians as a 
source of dye. The foliage is much smaller than that of P. 
incarnata and is noticeable because it is wider than it is long. 

P. tenuiloba grows only four or five feet high and has sev- 
eral stems from the same root. The leaves are nearly three 
inches in width and only one-half inch in length. The small 
white flowers are followed by dark green pulpy fruits. 

—Mrs. J. S. Crook. 
Paris, Tex. 


Growing Herbs for the Market 


| F paded inquiries have been received about the growing of 
herbs for profit. All questions having to do with com- 
mercial herb growing are answered in bulletins issued by The 
Herb Society of America with headquarters at Horticultural 
Hall in Boston, Mass. The following suggestions are presented 
by the society: 


Be assured of your market. If it is to be wholesale, be prepared to furnish 
a minimum of 100 pounds of the dried product. If it is to be retail, you must 
depend upon personal clientele, green grocers, roadside stands and mail orders. 

Do not expect quick financial returns. Consult your county or state experi- 
ment station to make sure that your soil is adapted to your particular crop. 
Choose the herbs which you may grow easily according to your location. Do 
not try tender sorts except for pleasure. Get reliable stock, from those growers 
who have had experience in growing. 

Harvesting must be done at just the right moment before flowering, to 
insure the full amount of flavor. Drying depends upon dry lofts and good 
circulation of air. Air-conditioned attics may be used for small crops. Arti- 
ficial heat is desirable, because proper drying insures good quality in both 
flavor and color. 

For a retail market strip the leaves from the stems and run through graded 
sieves. This gives a grade one product, as the commercially packaged herb is 
ground with the stems. Herbs properly blended for various purposes seem to 
find a more ready sale than the individual herbs. For packaging use only glass 
or tin and tight-fitting covers. Label with the amount and date. 
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EW people realize, I suppose, that the largest collection of 

rose varieties in the United States is not to be found in a 
botanical garden, experiment station or municipal rose garden, 
but in the garden of a lone woman, although a famous one, 
Mrs. Harriett R. Foote of Marblehead, Mass. Mrs. Foote, who 
inherited her love for roses from her mother, has, in her four- 
acre ‘plot, between two and three thousand varieties and 
over 10,000 plants. She is considered one of the greatest rose 
authorities in this country and has designed and planted rose 
gardens in many sections, including the famous rose garden 
on the Henry Ford estate in Dearborn, Mich., the Arthur 
Curtiss James estate in Newport, R. I., the Mrs. Louis Froth- 
ingham estate in North Easton, Mass., and Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin S. Webster’s garden in Quisset, Mass. 

The other day I had the pleasure of visiting Mrs. Foote with 
Mr. L. C. Bobbink of Bobbink & Atkins, another outstanding 
rose authority. To stand by and listen to these two enthusiasts 
check on the various varieties in the garden was a rare privi- 
lege. It was of especial interest to me to note that Mr. 
Bobbink sometimes failed to recognize his own pets as they 
were growing under the conditions found in Mrs. Foote’s 
garden. Yet this did not surprise me, for whoever heard of 
the variety President Herbert Hoover growing over ten feet 
high and having over 100 blooms on a single plant? 


SHOULD also mention that every type of rose is repre- 

sented in this garden. I was especially pleased to see two 
grand old favorites, Gruss an Teplitz and Hermosa, varie- 
ties which we used for bedding when I was a student at the 
Missouri Botanical Garden. Speaking of types, I was very 
much impressed with the profusion of bloom on the Pember- 
tons. I cannot understand why these roses are not more gen- 
erally grown, especially in New England. It is surprising how 
many of the old varieties are holding their own. I am thinking 
of General MacArthur and Indiana, two of E. G. Hill’s early 
introductions. Nearby I saw Sterling, the newest outdoor Hill 
rose, a variety that was given special recognition by the 
American Rose Society last year. 


T THE time of my visit the following hybrid teas were in 
their prime: Daylight, a beautiful peach-colored rose de- 
veloped by Dr. Cross of Washington, D. C.; Angels Mateau, a 
coral-pink Pedro Dot rose hard to describe; Eclipse, yellow, a 
Nicolas variety; McGredy’s Scarlet; President Herbert Hoover; 
Mme. Jos. Perraud, rich orange; Crimson Glory, rich crimson; 
Phyllis Gold, new, lemon-yellow with tints of red-orange, con- 
sidered one of the best garden roses in England; Hector Deane, 
coppery pink, excellent form; Golden State, a yellow Cali- 
fornia rose; Duquesa de Penaranda, cinnamon-peach, new: 
Condesa de Sastago, fiery copper and rich gold; Gipsy Lass, 
scarlet-crimson with black shadings; President Macia, lovely 
long pink buds marked with veins of darker pink, splendid 
for cutting, open flowers pale flesh with yellow flush, rich pink 
on reverse, fragrant; Hortulanus Budde, large, double, fra- 
grant, carmine-red flowers with yellow centers; Lady Craig, 
a Dickson variety, creamy blooms tinted yellow: Picture, 
velvety rose-pink; Sceur Therese, golden yellow, sweetbrier 
fragrance; and Souvenir de Mme. C. Chambard, coral-pink 
tinted peach, delightful fragrance. 

There are many pillar roses in the garden and I was espe- 
cially delighted with Queen of Hearts, deep pink: Glorona, 
light pink, double; Allen Chandler, single scarlet with a beau- 
tiful center; Climbing Paul Lede, large, fragrant, rosy apricot 
shaded yellow; Climbing Richmond, scarlet-red and very fra- 
grant. 
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Oe following climbers, too, impressed me very much: 
Francois Juranville, orange-pink and very fragrant; 
Amethyste, lovely violet-blue; Reveil Dijonnais, a large semi- 
double, variegated yellow and deep carmine variety; Climbing 
Aaron Ward; Royal Scarlet, glowing crimson; Climbing 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot, velvety red overlaid with garnet, 
almost black, in fact the darkest rose in the garden; Ghislaine 
de Feligonde, apricot-yellow buds, pale buff flowers with cop- 
pery tints; Maxime Corbon, apricot-yellow with red mark- 
ings; and Lady Godiva, pink, mingled shades. 

Of the Pemberton varieties, which bloom all Summer, 
I like Penelope, shell pink; Clytemnestra, coppery pink shad- 
ing to salmon; Felicia, blush-pink; Kathleen, silvery pink and 
Prosperity with rosette-like white flowers. 

The large-flowering polyantha roses worthy of mention in- 
clude Charmaine, a pleasing shade of pink; Gruss an Aachen, 
orange-red and yellow; Rosenelfe, silvery rose pink; Distinc- 
tion, deep rose-pink when open; and Salmon Spray, rich 
salmon-pink. 

Of particular interest among the hybrid perpetuals were: 
Hon. Ina Bingham, pink; M. Louis Ricard, blackish pur- 
ple; Nubian, dark, velvety red; Pittsburgh, flesh-pink with 
yellow base; S. M. Gustave V, live pink, fragrant; and Prince 
Camille de Rohan, dark crimson. 

Mrs. Herbert Stevens was a fine, double white tea rose. 
Among the China or Bengal roses were Comtesse du Cayla, 
reddish orange and yellow; and Hofgartner Kalb, bright 
salmon-pink. Louise Odier, bright rose, and Mme. Pierre Oger, 
creamy white, are two Bourbon roses worthy of mention. 

Finally, I will mention Cardinal de Richelieu, dark, double 
flowers, and Rosa Mundi, large semi-double flowers of white 
or pale pink, as among the interesting old-fashioned roses in 
Mrs. Foote’s remarkable collection. 





Mts. Foote and her hybrid tea roses, as they grow in her 
garden in Marblehead. 








How should Russeli lupines be handled after flowering? 

If the seed is desired for propagating purposes, allow the 
flower stalks to remain and the seed to ripen. If not, cut down 
the flower stalks and treat the plants as any other perennials. 
A little superphosphate worked into the soil will help keep 
the plants strong and healthy. 

* * * *” 


Will leaf mold lose any of its strength or useful qualities by being 
dried out? 
Leaf mold will not be injured in any way by drying or by 
wetting and drying. 
* * * 


What sort of conditions does American holly demand and when should 
it be planted? 


If, by American holly, Jlex opaca is meant, give it a fairly 
good, well-drained soil on the acid side. Plant it in the Spring, 
stripping off at least part of the leaves to reduce the loss by 
evaporation and mulch the ground well. Be sure to plant both 
sexes if fruit is desired. 

* * * * 

Is it true that the suckers must be removed from corn for best results? 

Investigators have proved that it is not only a waste of time 
to pull the suckers from corn shoots but that it is also detri- 
mental to the development of the ears. 

* * * > 


What kind of a tree is the Chinese elm and can it be used as a substitute 
for the American elm? 


The Chinese elm, Ulmus parvifolia, makes a small tree with 
a rounded twiggy crown and oval leathery leaves. It is neat 
and slow-growing but is of no value as a street tree. The 
Siberian elm, U. pumila, with which it is often confused, is a 
large, fast-growing tree suitable for use in the prairie states and 
Far West. However, neither one has the grace and beauty of 
form that our American elm, U. americana, has and cannot 
take its place in the landscape. 

>’ *” * * 


Can you tell me how to grow chayotes and how they are eaten? 

Plant the entire fruit in the Spring with the broad end slop- 
ing downward and the stem end slightly exposed. A fairly 
long season is required when grown as an annual. The fruits 
are cooked like squash and served sliced or mashed, or made 
into a sort of pudding. The taste is somewhat like that of 
vegetable marrow. 

ok * * ak 


Some years ago I planted several ismenes and they bloomed very well 
the first season here in Texas. Since then, I have gotten only leaves from 
them. What is wrong? 

It is normal for the plants to bloom in the Summer and 
rest all Winter. Perhaps you are trying to keep them growing 
all year. In that case, withhold the water or dig them up and 
make them rest. Also, your bulbs may have been dividing and 
the new bulbs have not vet become strong enough to bloom. 
Bone meal or superphosphate worked into the soil may be of 
some help. 

* * * * 

Does asparagus prefer an acid or-an alkaline soil? 

According to the most recent information asparagus prefers 
a slightly acid soil with a p.H. of about 6.4 to 6.8. 


* * *” * 


How can I get rid of euonymus scale? 

Spray thoroughly at least five times with a high pressure 
sprayer. Use a three per cent solution of dormant oil in April. 
Early in June spray with a one per cent solution of a Summer 
oil to which nicotine sulphate has been added at the rate of 
one part to 800 of solution. Repeat this spray ten days later, 
again about the middle of August, and then ten days after that. 
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Why do my geraniums produce enormous plants and small or few 
flowers? 


You are probably feeding them too heavily, especially with 
nitrogen. To restore the proper soil balance, try adding a little 
superphosphate to the soil once or twice. 


* * * * 


My lawn has been injured very seriously by grubs this year. How can I 
prevent this from happening again? 


Mix five pounds of lead arsenate with a bushel of moist sand 
or fine soil for every 1000 square feet of lawn and scatter it 
over the surface. Work it into the turf with a rake or stiff 
broom and water it in thoroughly. Five to ten pounds of lead 
arsenate per 1000 square feet, mixed into the top three or four 
inches of soil before planting, will prevent much damage. 


* * * 2* 


Is there any way to keep the water in my pool clear? 

Often the water will clear up, if it is left alone. Flushing 
out with fresh water will only introduce more alge, while 
chemicals are dangerous to use, if there are plants or fish in 
the water. However, a pool properly balanced with snails and 
other scavengers will keep itself reasonably clean. Of course, 
large quantities of fallen leaves or similar material should be 


removed. 
* x x x 


How is Adonis vernalis usually propagated? 
It may be grown from either Fall- or early Spring-sown 
seed but division of the roots usually proves the most satis- 


factory. 
* * * * 


W hat is Massey dust and how can it be obtained? I do not find it listed 
in any catalogue. 


Some dealers carry it even though they do not list it. How- 
ever, it can easily be made at home by mixing thoroughly nine 
parts of dusting sulphur and one part of lead arsenate. 


* # * * 


Is there anything I can do to prevent my soil from getting hard and 
cracking when dry? 


Add a two- or three-inch layer of sharp sand or small pieces 
of coarse coal ashes and one of humus, such as manure, peat 
or leaf mold. Mix these materials into the soil thoroughly 
down at least as far as the spade goes. 


* * * * 


Can you tell me how to stop the buds from falling from my Christmas 
cactus? 


Give Christmas cacti plenty of water while growing ac- 
tively, until the flower buds appear. Then reduce the amount 


of water given. 
* * * * 


Do plants do any harm in the bedroom at night? 
Growing the ordinary house plants in the home is not in- 
jurious to human health during the day or night. 


* * 2k * 


What are the little brown specks on the underside of and around the 
edges of the divisions of my fern fronds and how can I get rid of them? 


They are not insects, but contain the spores by which ferns 
reproduce. Leave them alone. 


* * * * 


What small tulips do you recommend for naturalizing in a lawn? 

Tulips are not usually recommended for naturalizing in 
the grass. The foliage ripens too late to permit cutting of the 
grass and the bulbs rarely survive such lack of care very long. 
The rock garden is a better place for them. 





Mid-Summer Work in the Iris Garden’ 


Varying methods to be followed when 
planting irises of different kinds 


often erroneously called ‘German iris.’” How this name 

ever became fastened to this class of iris, 1 do not know, 
but there are many who still insist on calling it this, when in 
reality, Jris germanica is a distinct species, having a small in- 
significant flower and little garden value. 

Our modern bearded iris are hybrids in every sense of the 
word and are the result of crossing many species and species 
hybrids. They range from a few inches in height to over five 
feet tall and have a blooming period extending from early 
Spring to late Fall. They are obtainable in about every color 
and color combination imaginable and have within a com- 
paratively few years become one of our most important hardy 
garden plants. Amateur gardeners all over the world have taken 
up iris growing and iri® hybridizing, and have formed iris 
societies so that they can exchange cultural ideas and get re- 
ports on the behavior of the newer varieties in different sec- 
tions of the world. 

Here we have a branch of the American Iris Society made 
up mostly of amateurs, whose love for this flower has made 
it possible for many to visit several beautiful gardens during 
the height of the iris season. It was also this same group which 
staged the magnificent iris show at Horticultural Hall in 
Boston recently. 

Tall bearded iris can be successfully planted any time after 
blooming until freezing weather but late July, August and 
September seem to give the best results when eastern grown 
rhizomes are planted. Western and California roots can be 
planted a month earlier. Personally, I prefer August planting, 
for the plants have had a chance to mature properly in the 
grower's garden, the set-back in transplanting does not seem 
sO great as in earlier planting and the percentage of bloom the 
following Spring is greater under ordinary conditions. 

In planting tall bearded iris, special attention should be paid 
to the matter of drainage, both above and below the ground. 
The one thing that this type of iris will not stand is wet feet. 
nor will they tolerate surface water or ice remaining for any 
long period over their crowns. Consequently, if the soil is at 
all inclined to be too heavy for proper drainage, it should be 
mixed with coal ashes or sand. The iris bed should be built 
up several inches higher than the surrounding grade to allow 
for natural surface drainage and the iris rhizomes should be 
set on individual mounds built up on this bed, so that when 
the plants are set there will be a sort of gutter between the 
clumps. I wish to emphasize the importance of drainage, for 
unless this is attended to, trouble with root rot may result. 

Iris will stand a terrific amount of abuse, as is proved by 
the fact that we often see beds that have been in existence for 
years with little or no care keep on blooming year after year. 
However, they will more than appreciate proper attention, 
giving bloom of far greater size and brilliancy, in fact, so 
much so, that many varieties will not be recognized as those 
which were planted just any old way. 

The best all-around fertilizer that I know of is well-rotted 
cow manure with a handful of bone meal or superphosphate 
and two handfuls of wood ashes to each clump of newly-set 
iris. This material should be well mixed with the soil and 
placed down far enough so that it will not come into direct 
contact with the rhizomes. If natural cow manure cannot be 
procured, dehydrated, cow, sheep or goat manure make a 
satisfactory substitute using, of course, the same supplementary 
materials which I have mentioned for use with natural cow 


W cicen I speak of the bearded iris, I refer to what is so 





*A radio talk by Mr. Harold T. Bent, representing the American Iris 
Society, over Station WEEI, at 9:02 a.m., Saturday, July 20, under the 


auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


manure. Very satisfactory results can also be obtained by using 
well-rotted compost or agricultural peat moss, both of which 
must be mixed with ground limestone—about a handful to a 
hill—and a handful of high-grade commercial fertilizer with a 
ratio of 5-10-10, that is, one which is composed of five per 
cent nitrogen, ten per cent phosphorus, and ten per cent potash. 

The iris rhizomes as received from the grower, should be 
planted with the roots straight down, well watered in and 
firmed thoroughly. The rhizome, itself, should not be placed 
more than one inch under the surface of the ground. If old 
clumps in your own garden are to be re-planted, they should 
be separated into single rhizomes, have the tops trimmed to an 
inverted “‘V’’ and be planted with three or four rhizomes to 
the clump. 

All newly-planted iris beds should be carefully mulched 
during the first Winter and should not be uncovered until all 
danger of thawing and freezing is over in the Spring. Of all 
the mulching materials I have tried, I prefer common excelsior, 
as it is easy to handle, does not mat down, has no weed seed 
and can be used over and over again. Cranberry vines and old 
Siberian or Japanese iris tops are also excellent mulches, much 
superior to salt marsh hay, which is seldom of much use after 
the first year. 

After the mulch is removed in the Spring, a light top- 
dressing of a good commercial fertilizer is very beneficial. 

To those of you who have established clumps of iris in 
your gardens, I suggest that you give them a liberal applica- 
tion of wood ashes at once, and follow this in early August 
with a light application of dehydrated cow or sheep manure 
mixed with equal parts of bone meal or superphosphate. In 
place of this, any well-balanced commercial fertilizer can be 
substituted, keeping in mind, of course, that it must be applied 
well away from the plants. 

It is well to be on the look-out for the iris borer at this 





Excellent table arrangements may be made with iris as is indicated in 
this study made by the Newton (Mass.) Garden Club at 
Horticultural Hall in Boston, Mass. 
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Suggestions for 
FALL PLANTING 


HELLEBORUS NIGER 
(The Christmas Rose) 

Choice Japanese Iris 
Herbaceous Peonies 
Rare Tree Peonies 
Hardy Amaryllis 
Oriental Poppies 

Other Hardy Perennials and Roses 

in immense variety. 

Our large 76-page descriptive cata- 

logue replete with colored illustra- 

tions, also detailed lists of the above 


free on application in the U. S. East 
Miss. River (West & Foreign $.50). 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen since 1898 
560 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 
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Delphinium 
Fresh seed of 


all our 


| NOVELTIES 
| Available Now 


Ask for Catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 
Capitola California 








SN eta 
» PANSIES 


Largest, most beauti- 
ful, exquisitely waved 
and crinkled. Choicest 
colors, mixed. Many are 
. #/ gaily blotched. Special: 
y S5c-Pkt. (200 seeds) 106; 
@00sceeds25c.Postpaid. 
& Forget-Me-Nots Blue, white 
and pink, mixed. 1 ft. tall. 
’ Packet 10c; 1/4 oz. 30c. 
(x) English Daisies Dogiies red, 
De’ erican- 225% Tose, pink,white, mixed.6 in. 
— mn wat Packet 160; 1/8 oz. 60c. 
Fighest quality. @ Special, all 3 above Pkts. 25c 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., | ]7 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


VELTHEIMIA VIRIDIFOLIA 


Do you know that South African 
Bulbs make admirable projects 
for Garden Clubs? 
VELTHEIMIA VIRIDIFOLIA is 
only one of many well-suited to 
pot culture. 


A] 

Ib Book 
FREE--Daffodils, 
Tulips, ete. Bur- 









Illustrated catalog on request. 


ORPET NURSERY 
Santa Barbara California 
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season of the year. Its presence can be detected by the ragged 
or chewed appearance of the leaf which is wet and slimy to 
the touch. Cut the whole fan of leaves off about one inch from 
the ground and pick the leaves apart until the worm is found. 
If it is not found in the leaves, go back to the rhizome and 
keep cutting until it is found. Otherwise, serious harm will 
be done to the rhizome. There is seldom more than one worm. 

After an iris blooms and the plant starts to increase, the out- 
side leaves will turn brown and die. These should be pulled 
off and never be allowed to stay on the plant, not only from 
a sanitary viewpoint on account of disease but also as a par- 
tial control of the borer whose moth lays its eggs in the Fall 
on the old leaves, these eggs hatching in the Spring. In no case 
should iris leaves on a healthy plant be trimmed back after 
blooming, except when they are transplanted. In case of dis- 
eased plants this practice is permitted but never otherwise. 

Now, just a few words in regard to Japanese and Siberian 
iris. These will do fairly well in the average garden but prefer 
a heavy moist soil to do their best. They can be transplanted 
any time during the year but early Spring or early Fall seems 
to be the best time to move them. Their entire culture is en- 
tirely opposite that of the tall bearded iris. Instead of planting 
on raised ground, they should be planted at ground level and 
the crowns should be two inches below the surface. They 
should be fed liberally with well-rotted cow manure or cotton 
seed meal but should never be given any bone meal, wood ashes 
or lime in any form, nor should they be given a commercial 
fertilizer that has a high potash content. Peat moss without 
lime is an ideal growing medium for this type of iris, if it is 
supplemented with a liberal feeding of a high-grade commer- 
cial fertilizer of a 4-12-4 content. . 

Borers seldom attack the Japanese or Siberian iris but they 
are subject to serious infestation of thrips which cause serious 
damage to the leaves and flowers. These can be controlled by 
weekly sprayings with a tartar emetic spray, made by mixing 
eight level tablespoons of tartar emetic with one pound of 
brown sugar and dissolving in five gallons of water. Spraying 
should commence when the first leaves appear and continue 
up to the time the first blooms are about to break. This spray, 
by the way, is equally effective against gladiolus thrips and I 
recommend it highly for that purpose. 

This talk would not be complete without mentioning a few 
of the beardless species and beardless hybrids which, although 
not so well known, are fast becoming an important factor to 
those who want the unusual in flower arrangement. /. 
graminea, I. cristata, I. prismatica and I. ensata are among the 
best of the smaller types which are much used, while the 
beautiful hybrid, Dorothy K. Williamson, with its royal 
purple flowers and gracefully curved stems is the flower arrang- 
er’s gift from Heaven. The Washington hybrids are also be- 
coming better known and lend themselves readily to the 
arranger’s skill. 























isk your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
IMp4SOAP 
PASPRAY 


mp. Soap Spray 


bl | 
NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
Lita af Shel i 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical: Co. 


Boston, Mass 


176‘Purchase Street 







BRAND’S Own Root 
FRENCH LILACS 


We have long specialized in 
developing hardy French 
Lilacs for the severer climates 
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TDS) PEONIES 
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Few flowers are more superb 





FREE 1940 Catalog 


in appearance or sweeter in 
fragrance than Peonies, and 
when you can make your 
choice of the finest collection 
in the country at moderate 
prices, it will pay you to in- 
vestigate. We have thousands 
of roots in the prime of con- 
dition, covering more than a 
hundred of the best varieties, 
including most of the old 
favorites and many of the 
new, some of which are 
exclusively sold by us. 


Write Today for Many special selections 


at discount prices. 

















of America, and by growing 
them on their own roots have 
succeeded in producing really 
hardy, true to type and vigor- 
ous plants that insure your 
satisfaction. We offer more 
than 80 varieties in doubles 
and singles, from pink to 
purple, and from 2-3 ft. to 
5-6 ft. in size. 


ORNAMENTALS - SHRUBS 


Flowering Crabs for the Far 
North, Double Flowering 
Plums, Bush Cherries and 
many others. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc.  Fatexvtz? van 
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IRISES AND OTHER 
PERENNIALS | 


may be planted now. | 


For Trees and Plants of 
quality, visit the 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(Established 1832) 
West Newbury 


WHEELERCROFT 
Hand Pollinated 
DELPHINIUM SEED 
New Crop Now Ready 


Packet $2.50 Trial Pkt. $1.00 
VENETIAN NIGHTS. Deep brilliant dark 
blue, sparkling white center, double. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Massachusetts 








SNOWF . Pure white flowers, 3% 
inches in diameter, medium spike. Out- 
standing. 


SUMMER SKY. Enchantingly clear azure. 
Double. Send for catalog. 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S. E. 18th Ave. Portland, Ore. 





ab ROSES 


RI-OGEN, the combination 
pom helps you grow —_ 
ter roses. Controls black- 
spot and — —. 

nomical, 
a =r vast = with water and 
> Buy at garden supply sees. 
Write for free folder on rose culture. 


Rose Mfg. Go., 208 vgea Bidg., Phila., ~ 
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ROSE GARDEN SPRAY TREATMENT 





EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 


Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


RARE IRIS BULBS 


Plant these now for Spring bloom 

I. histrioides major, 50c each 

I. reticulata, 25c each 

I. reticulata var. Cantab, 75c each 
Collection of 3 for $1.25; double collection 

for $2.25, postpaid. 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 

Maplewood Box 211 Oregon 


Box 352 








STOP DRAGGING THE HOSE OVER YOUR 
GARDEN BEDS — TRY THIS NEW 


1S 
HOSE GUIDE 


Placed at any corner it 
provides easy traction and 
prevents damage to your 
flowers. Made of lead it is 
strong and ornamental. 
FULLY PATENTED 

,. $3.00 each $5.00 a pair 
- iit ew 6U HENRY H. BROOKS 
Concord Mass. 


THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 
embodies every worth while feature of lawn 
and garden irrigation. Fine gentle sprays, 
even rain-like distribution, wide coverage, 
dependability and durability. 

Covers a rectangular area 30’x 50’ 
Price $15.00 F.0.B. Factory 
CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
DePpT. H WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 











When writing advertisers 
please mention 
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After the High Rose Pressure 


UCH a rose season as that, the maximum of which has just 
passed, I have never experienced, and, at my age, never 
expect again to participate in. Every rose bloomed beyond 
any previous knowledge. There were more flowers and finer 
flowers, mostly of richer colors than ever before. 

As the very new and very beautiful Chevy Chase, which is 
a sort of glorified and brightened Crimson Rambler, passed 
out of its late mid-season bloom, all of the Walsh roses, 
poetically named, came into flower. At “‘Breeze Hill’’ these 
roses are growing to cover, so far as we have them, the quarter- 
circle, 585-foot wire fence which encloses the general eastern 
boundary. This means that Hiawatha and Evangeline, Minne- 
haha and Paradise, Troubadour and Excelsa, Milky Way and 
Mrs. M. H. Walsh made their different and very gracious 
show. The ideals of this fine old Irishman who gave hardy 
climbing roses on Cape Cod a new significance 20 years ago 
were as high as his names are good, and it is lamentable that 
the rose nurserymen have let them slip into semi-obscurity. 
It should be understood by those who read what I write that 
“Breeze Hill’ is to have this great Walsh memorial hedge, 
already accommodating nearly half of the varieties this famous 
old gardener originated. 

But I enjoyed other roses. Ile de France, once described as a 
“double American Pillar,’’ came along with the best of that 
sterling, solid sort, and is even richer in its color effect. The 
fine old Pennsylvania variety, Purity, wound up late with its 
lovely white blooms. Alida Lovett and Bess Lovett are two 
of Dr. Van Fleet’s best. 

That exquisite magnolia M. steboldi (M. parviflora) has 
kept on producing its lovely flowers, which seem to fit in with 
the rose endings. Our considerable philadelphus collection of 
more than 20 species and sorts had been running for nearly 
fours weeks, as this is written. I think its triumphant wind-up 
is in the somewhat tender but exquisitely beautiful Belle Etoile, 
the Lemoine hybrid which produces flowers of such intense fra- 
grance that if it froze every year I should still want to grow it 
with whatever care was necessary because of the richness of its 
gardenia odor. There is high satisfaction in flower fragrances, 
I realize, but the highest of all is this one notable philadelphus, 
because its flowers keep blooming for a long time and the per- 
sistence of the fragrance may be judged when I note that a 
flower carried in my buttonhole for a day and then refreshed 
over night in water kept right on, with the petals retaining 
their delightful odor! 

Another of these philadelphuses, which smells of sweet peas 
so closely that no one can distinguish between the two odors, 
is a scanty bloomer, but also worth while as a mockorange that 
is not ‘‘mockorangey”’ in any way. It is Philadelphus pur- 
purascens, and, just as with respect to the first-named Lemoine 
hybrid, Belle Etoile, I cannot tell anyone where to get plants, 
because the nurserymen who must seemingly make their livings 
from mass production are not interested in this form of plant 
jewelry. 

This early hush in the bloom rush of June is to me very 
gratifying, The intensity has passed from the rose to a pleasant 
border of large-flowered clematis, in front of which the tree 
peonies did their best, themselves being bordered first by 
pansies and now by sweet williams and canterbury bells. I 
cannot ask more from any flower combination than the one 
indicated, but there is an added satisfaction in the fact that 
Lilium auratum, which eludes “‘Breeze Hill’’ most of the time, 
does seem to like this plant society and lives over. 

Of course the regal lily is coming along strong now, and it 
is noted that there are early and late forms worth seeding from 
to make a longer picture, to be followed by the formosanum 
lily. We get a soft and fine punctuation point out of the 
kolkwitzia after its blooms have fallen, for there is something 
almost better than the flowers in the remainders. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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MADONNA LILIES 


We will have splendid stocks of the finest available American- 
grown bulbs of this purest white of all Liliums. Prices $3.00, $5.00 
to $7.50 per dozen. 


We will also have strong flowering bulbs of the Salonika type of 
L. candidum which has proved more disease resistant than any 
other form. It blooms a week earlier, flowers with freedom from 
much smaller bulbs, seeds abundantly and seeds germinate quickly. 
Early application for this form necessary. $4.00 to $6.00 per dozen. 


LILIUM TESTACEUM (Nankeen Lily). Strong home-grown bulbs, 
$1.00 to $2.00 each. 


Above lilies will be ready about August 15. 





TULIPS—No need to go without Tulips. We will have at least 100 
varieties in all types. Ready about September 15. 


NARCISSUS — Splendid American-grown bulbs in over 150 


varieties. 


Crocus speciosus ready now. Colchicums ready after August |5. 
We will have many | the smaller miscellaneous bulbs. Freesias 
ready in August. Dutch, Spanish and English Iris ready after 
September | 5. 


Numerous varieties of Liliums will be ready for delivery in 
September, also such native plants as Cypripediums, Trilliums, 
Sanguinarias, and many others. 


Our FALL BULB CATALOGUE will be issued later than usual 
owing to uncertainties regarding certain bulbous plants. Ready in 
late August. May we send you a copy? 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


FRONT STREET at FEDERAL, WEYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 














Certified, mosaic-free bulbs grown from seed and free 
from the insidious mosaic so widely prevalent in 
present-day stocks. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


SASS Finest of all, 
PINK 50c ea., $5 doz. 





Grow 
MOSAIC-FREE 


LILIES 








START YOUR 
GARDEN with 
HORSFORD'S 


Clean, 
Healthy 
Bulbs 


15 VARIETIES 
NOW READY 


Nowy, LILIES 


Send Now for 1940 Autumn Supplement 





HORSFORD’?S cnrrtome vermont 


Lily Specialists for Nearly Half a Century 
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Byypec. ‘S GIANT 
pumpel 
DAFFODILS: 


PECIAL mixture of 







” choice Giant Trum- 


pets; yellow, whiteand BULBS 
bi-color. I arge flowers 
on long, strong stems ¢ 
These bulbs would cost me 
much more if bought sepa- $1 
rately: & Bulbs 25c; 22 for 

120 for $5, all postpaid. 


Burpee’s Red-C Daffodils 


whan A 
/ iA 
/ 
4 -N 
; s 
Special mixture, whites and yel- 


Yj 
lows, with showy apricot, red $ / 
and orange cups. 20 Bulbs 1 FREE, 

» is s Regal Lilies = 
Immense, fragrant 

white blooms, shaded 
she lilac-pink on outside. 


ar ) Hardy, easy to 
grow.’ 16 Bulbe®L can grown Bulb, 


All 3 ~t Lots for $2.50 Plant this fall. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 116 Burpee Bidg.,Philadelphia 


KILL YOUR CRAB GRASS NOW 


Crab grass will soon ruin many lawns. 
You can easily kill it now before the 
seed ripens. Send 10c for 12-page 
reprint from REAL GARDENING on 
Weed Control. No salesman will call. 


WALTER S. LAPP 
Lansdale, Pa. 


ULIPS, Daffo- 
dils, Lilies, ete. 
urpee’s Ameri- 





Dept. M 








Our New Catalog and Price List 
"Wild Flowers and Ferns 
of Vermont" 
Free for the asking 
MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Country Club Road 
Barre, Vermont 


HARDY PRIMROSES 


Plant these now in partial shade for early 
spring bloom. 


Dept. H 











5 Primula Cachemiriana .......... $1.00 
5 . Munstead strain ........ 1.00 
5 veris Barr’s Yellow ..... 1.00 
5 Ra eee 1.00 
Collection: 5 of each variety ....... 3.50 
(Shipped by express collect) 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Inc., Ipswich, Mass. 


“SLIX’S, 








A glycerine content hand protecting cream 
that forms an invisible glove to protect the 
hands while gardening and to release soil 
from hands and fingernails after gardening. 
At your dealers or postpaid. 

Trial size 25c Full size $1.00 


Garden City Flora Products, Newtonville,Mass. 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


FOR YOUR YARDS AND GARDENS 





Only best of old and new varieties, at 
attractive prices. Our catalog names best 
commercial cut-flower varieties, and gives 
valuable planting and growing instructions. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland 


September Spider Lily 


Lycoris Radiata 
Gracefully waved, narrow petals of a 
salmon-rose with long protruding stamens 
giving a spider-like effect. 
Pot Bulbs Now to Bloom in Sept. & Oct. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. for > 
292 Dreer Blidg., Phila., Pa. Prepaid 


IRIS— Plant Now 
10 (large plants) for $1.00 


Rameses, Clara Noyes, Dauntless, Valor, 
Blue Banner, Paulette, Imperial Blush, 
Thistledown, Electra, Sylvia Lent. 

Write for IRIS Catalogue including 
the new and popular Hemorocallis. 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Conn. 


4444 RED SPIDERS... 

AND MANY OTHER INSEC 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, Mealybugs, 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants. 
«++ Pree Pest Control Guide, 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Ltaabeth, Bee Jersey Richmond, California 


Nursery VOLCK 
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Veltheimia as a House Plant 


A’ the Spring Flower Show two years ago I saw a new and 
most beautiful plant, Veltheimia viridifolia, with bril- 
liantly glossy green leaves, beautifully ruffled. The flowers 
were kniphofia-like in form but of a softer rose color and I 
felt I could not live without it. To my delight, it has proved 
an excellent house plant, of easy culture and a sure bloomer. It 
belongs to the lily family, is a native of South Africa and is 
named after the Count of Veltheim. The bulb was planted in 
the Fall in light, loamy soil and grew steadily. The leaves, 
which were about 12 inches long and three inches wide, started 
from the bulb and showed the ruffled form at once. 

Early in January the flower bud appeared in the center of 
the leaf cluster and in February the long, tubular flowers began 





Velthetmia grown as a pot plant. 


to open at the top of a foot-long stalk which was pale grey- 
green, heavily mottled with purple. For three weeks the flowers 
held their color, then dried and burst, split by a curious tri- 
angular seed pod two inches long. The seeds were carefully 
saved, for the plant may be propagated from them or from 
leaves detached from the bulb and set in sand. After blooming, 
water was gradually withheld until the foliage dried off and 
the plant was placed in a perfectly dry, airy place, at ordinary 
house temperature. In the Fall it was started into growth 
again for another Winter's delight. 
—Bessie R. Buxton. 

Peabody, Mass. 

















ORDER NOW 


KENNEDY KWALITY PREPARED BULBS FOR CHRISTMAS FLOWERING 


Dutch Iris Wedgewood Early Flowering Lilium Harrisii 
ANE) in Variety 


Tulips Christmas Glory 
E 


If you have not grown Kennedy Kwality Prepared 
Bulbs ask your neighbor about the results. 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
22-24 West 27th Street 


tt 
New York 
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NEW IRIS VARIETIES 


AN AMAZING OFFER!!! FOR QUICK SALE 
One each of 10 on this list for $25.00 
City of Lincoln Spring Prom Signal Fires 


The Red Douglas Midwest Gem Smolder 
Garden Magic Patricia Siegfried 
Marisha Pink Imperial Mata Hari 
Tiffany Casque d’Or Royal Coach 
Belmont Iris City Gallant Leader 


MAPLE VALLEY IRIS GARDENS, Mapleton, Ia. 





y, 
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Hoop 
NARCISSUS 


Special! Unique 6 BULBS 


little golden- 

yellow Dattodils DBE 
forborders and pots 

l-in. flowers on 6-in. stems. 


Guaranteed to bloom; postpaid. 
Fall Bulb Book Free 25 Bulbs $1; 100 for $3.75 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 143 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 








FEED the BIRDS 
Try Beginner’s Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard 
Bird Food $1.00 post- 
paid. Catalog Free 
Recommended by 
Audubon Societies 
Winthrop Packard 
1446 Was — St. 
Canton, 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 




















AUTEN PEONIES set new standards in 
reds, all types and Hybrids. Glorious whites, 
pinks, novelty colors. Healthy roots, mod- 
erate prices. Send for list. 250 kinds. 
Edward Auten, Jr., Box R, Princeville, Ill. 





PEONIES — Oriental Poppies — Japanese 
Iris, etc. Originator medal-winning peony 
‘Dorothy J’’. Garden List Free! RB. H. Jones, 
Peru, Indiana. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG of 250 newest 
and best narcissus, daffodils, jonquils, 
moderately priced. Edwin C. Powell, Rock- 
ville, Rt. 2, Md. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
iat written to order for distant clubs. 

arold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., Framing- 
ham Center, Mass. 





ASH TREES—Four year old transplanted 
ash. Quantity for sale. Marion Hardy, South 
Shaftsbury, Vermont. 





POROUS RAIN HOSE — For gardens, 
shrubs, lawns. Operates under low pressure. 
One hundred feet $6.25 prepaid. Hamilton 
Mfg. & Machine Co., Hamilton, Mich. 





JAPANESE IRISES: 7 beautiful named 
varieties, $1.00 prepaid. Hemerocallis list: 
100 varieties and special collections. Sem- 
pervivums—12 all different, labelled, $1.00. 
List of 80 varieties. 

Lark Meadows Gardens, W. Mansfield, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT. Ability, 
resourceful; 35 years’ broad, practical, 
scientific experience large estates, commer- 
cial greenhouses, landscaping. Proficiency, 
Capacity, Dependable. H. S., Care of ““Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY | 


These publications are sponsored and 
recommended by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 


Begonias and How to Grow Them 
The Gardener’s Almanac 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow 
in Them 
The Vegetable Garden 
The Lawn 
Herbs: How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 
Complete, practical, low-priced 
$1.00 each (postpaid in U. 8.) 
HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


Room 601, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Privileges of Membership 


GLADIOLUS EXHIBIT 


August 14 and 15 
Under the auspices of the 


New England Gladiolus Society 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admission Free 


BROADCASTS 


9:02 o'Clock, Saturday Morning 
Station WEEI, Boston, Mass. 


August 3—Miss Esther Wyman 
"Little Gardens in Big Cities" 
August |0—Mr. James H. Odell 
of the New England Gladiolus Society 


''Gladioli in Home Gardens 
and at the Shows" 


: All persons interested in gardening are 
1. International Flower Show. Each member cordially invited to become members. The 


receives a Season Pass which permits a privileges of membership are as follows: 
private view and entrée at will during the | 


week of the show. Subscription to "Horticulture." 


2. Monthly Meetings — Flower Shows. On 
the third Wednesday of each month a meet-_| 
ing is held at which rare and interesting 
plant material is exhibited. 


3. Library. Over 10,000 horticultural and 
botanical books are at the disposal of mem- 
bers for research and loan. 


4. Publications. ‘Horticulture’ is issued 
twice monthly, in addition to the ‘Monthly 
Bulletin" and the Year Book. 


5. Lectures — Courses. An afternoon lec- 
ture is held each month in connection with 
the meeting. Courses in horticulture, botany, 
flower arrangement, etc., are held from | 
time to time. 


6. Pilgrimages to Gardens. Interesting visits 
to private estates are arranged suthodieal. 

Annual Member: $10 annually 

Sustaining Member: $25 annually 

Life Member: $100 

Patron: $250 

Benefactor: $1,000 

Professional Gardener (employed on 

private estate): $5 annually 





Services of — 


Consultant in Horticulture. 
Field Secretary. 


Lectures during the Winter. 


Seasonal Flower Shows. 
The Philadelphia Flower Show, one 


admission. 





Garden Visits in the Spring. 


Library—circulating privilege to 
members. 


Year Book. 


Annual Dues — $3.00 
Life Membership Fee — $50.00 
Payable in annual installments of $10.00 


———_>>——_ 





Office and Library Hours: 
June 15— September 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturdays Closed 
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SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers— GLADIOLUS —Bulbs 


VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in 
bloom from July 20th to Oct. 1st, located on 
Rte. 1, main highway to Portsmouth, N. H. 
and 6 miles from Newburyport, Mass. 


Write for 1940 Fall List 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 









yVLULIPS 


@® WE CAN DELIVER 
Washington State grown, highest 
quality, top size bulbs. Write 
for catalog illustrated in color. 
| Tulips, Daffodils, Iris, Lilies, etc. 
CARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F, D. 6, Box 516H, TACOMA, WASH. 


PIPER’S PANSIES 


Red Mites on Evergreens 


VERGREENS, particularly junipers and dwarf spruces, 
should be examined at this time for infestations of one of 
several species of red mites (red spiders) . These insects are very 
small and usually are able to increase greatly in numbers before 
their presence is noted. Some species may be noticed by the 
evidence of their silken webs. Seriously infested plants take on 
a yellowish or grayish foliage cast which may be observed 








" LANDSCAPE CURBING 


2: ARust Resisting Alloy Steel 





Giant Tree Flowering, 3 ft. tall 
Winter Flowering, long stemmed. 
Awarded Certificate of Merit. 
Per Packet $1.50 
PIPER’S Livingston, N. J. 











LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Great feathery flowers like exquisite 
pink waterlilies. Hardy, easy, rock 
garden perennial. Plant dormant tubers 
now. 15 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00. 


Catalog, Dept. B 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown New Jersey 








OREGON GROWN LILIES 


Our 1940 illustrated catalog contains 
complete descriptions and _ cultural 
information on over 125 species and 
varieties of Lilies for Fall planting. 
Write for your copy today. 
Edgar L. Kline — Lily Specialist 


Oswego, Oregon 











HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

= ATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 





from considerable distance. Some entomologists suggest spray- 
ing with one and one-half or two per cent Summer oil with 
a pint of blackleaf 40 added to each 100 gallons of spray. An 
easier method and one which works effectively is dust. Sulphur 
or one of the proprietary rose dusts can be drifted through the 
foliage every week or so. Where plants are few and con- 
veniently located, the old-time method of syringing with water 
is helpful, but it is important that the water strike the foliage 
with force enough to dislodge the mites. A stream from the 
hose is often effective. 


Important Coming Events 


Aug. 2-4. Lake Geneva, Wis. Thirty-sixth annual Flower Show at 
Horticultural Hall. 

Aug. 3-4. Sioux City, Iowa. Gladiolus Show of the Garden Club and 
Gladiolus Society of Sioux City in the Mayfair Hotel. 

Aug. 10. Sunnyside, Wash. Exhibition of the Yakima Valley Gladiolus 
Society and the Washington Gladiolus Society. 

Aug. 10-11. Hagerstown, Md. State Gladiolus Exposition in the 
Hagerstown Armory sponsored by the Maryland Gladiolus Society 
and the Blue Ridge Gladiolus Society. 

Aug. 14-15. Boston, Mass. Annual Exhibition of the New England 
Gladiolus Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Aug. 15-17. Jackson, Mich. Exhibition of the Michigan Gladiolus 
Society at the Fair Grounds. 

Aug. 19. Bloomington, Cal. Annual Watermelon Festival. 

Aug. 22-23. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the Products of Children’s 
Gardens sponsored by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 
Horticultural Hall. 


Metal Edging Strip For The 














4 ** Separation of Lawn From 
ss Dets< Road, Walk or Garden 
\ 9° i a4 WRITE FOR FOLDER K 
\\ 20'S: THE PORCUPINE CO. 





ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer 
a large assortment of flowering plants and 
unflowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 


Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CoO. 
WELLESLEY 


MASS. 





§ 1 §] 


Lachenalia Pendula Superba 





red, tipped green and purple. Excellent 
indoors. Easily in bloom for Xmas. 
6 to 8 Weeks cf Gorgeous Bloom 
25 for $3.75, postpaid 
HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
293 Dreer Building, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Prepaid 
Firecracker-like flowers of bri Nant coral 











LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(Por Women) 

Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton 
Winter Term in Boston 
FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 16 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 
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SURE TO ORDER BY LOT NUMBER. 







20 World: 


GIVEN AWAY- 
ABSOLUTELY 


I WILL PACK AND SHIP THE FREE GROUPS OF “RIS INDICATED 
BELOW IF YOU WILL PAY THE EXPRESSAGE 


(Naturally I cannot give away free plants and pay the expressage on them too) 


HE Iris at my great Iris Ranch in the fertile and 
famous Yakima Valley in the State of Washing- 
ton have grown so marvelously this year, and I now 
have such a superb stock of magnificent plants, that 
I have decided to make this sensational offer. BE 


By intensive mass production I have made it possi- 


HORTICULTURE 





These Iris grow anywhere with no special care, but 
cultural directions will be sent with all orders. 





FREE! 


ble for Iris lovers to buy the world’s most beautiful 
and distinguished Iris plants at One Cent, or less, 
upon the dollar of their original prices. And as a re- 
sult of this unprecedented Bonus Offer, I am now 
giving away tens of thousands of valuable plants. 


August |, 1940 















order; otherwise for 25¢. 


My De Luxe Iris Book, showing 86 varie- 
ties in natural colors, sent free with each 











GROUP No. 9 
6 WORLD FAMOUS IRIS FREE 







Winner, magnificent primrose yellow 






AUTUMN HAZE-—30 in. Largest of the 
Autumn Flowering Iris; a huge flower 
in lavender and violet tones. Flowers 
both in Spring and Fall ........... 25.00 
CRYSTAL BEAUTY—50 in. A new 
snow-white Iris of large size on stalks 
shoulder high. Flower of perfect form 










and great profusion .............. 15.00 
HAPPY DAYS—44 in. Largest and 
finest deep yellow of mammoth size .. 25.00 






ROSE-ASH—36 in. Huge flowers of fine 
form and heavy substance in the rare 
‘“‘ashes-of-roses’’ color ............ 10.00 
TUSCANY GOLD—836 in. Unique Old 
Goid color, like molten metal. A rare 
variety of great beauty ............ 15.00 


These will all be huge plants, the finest we have 
ever grown, each one properly labeled. You will 
receive them all absolutely free if you will send 
me your check or money order for $2.10 for the 
following superb collection of 10 varieties and 
pay the trifling express charge on the entire 
order on delivery. 


SUMMER GLORY COLLECTION 
10 of The World's Finest Iris $2.10 

















blue tone variety that you will be de- 





BRASIER—36 in. French National Hor- 
cultural Society’s Certificate of Merit; 
copper garnet red through a golden 
die Bhosle ovelee a 66,0 6.6 6 .2ip eee 25.00 
CLARA NOYES—36 in. Rich Blend of 
Talisman Rose colors. One of my 
Grand Prize group at Rockefeller 
Comber 2006 | 5 5 alts ced 5 om ca Bees 20.00 
DOMINION—32 in. Daddy of a new race 
of plush-textured Iris, Dauphin’s blue 
and deep indigo purple ............ 40.00 
FARANDOLE—36 in. Huge flowers of 
unusual soft rosy-lilac, purplish rose 
and lighter shades. A profuse bloomer 25.00 
JOYCETTE—42 in. American Iris So- 
ciety Award of Merit. One of the finest 
of the red tone Iris—Fiery red effect 20.00 
—42 in. English Iris Society's 
Silver Medal. Violet bronze. Velvety 
crimson with deep orange beard .... 25.00 
SAN FRANCISCO—44 in. Winner of 
Dykes Memorial Medal. White with a 
feather-stitched edging of lavender 
MD. < MAa. 5 uO «6.5 ae REE O ad asda: > occ 35.00 
SHIRVAN—36 in. American Iris So- 
ciety Honorable Mention. Rich tones 
of the Shirvan rug; rosy tone and ox- 
Ce, Se eee 25.00 
WHITE AUTUMN KING—30 in. Flow- 
ers twice a year. early Spring and 
Fall. A perfect snow-white flower of 
ee a ee 25.00 


Actual value of above groups is $3.75, the former 
price being $362.50, but the 10 huge plants in 
this collection, with the 6 free plants will be 
shipped to you direct from my Iris Ranch on 
receipt of your check or money order for $2.10 if 
you will pay the express charges on delivery. 

































Former Present 
ALICE HARDING—40 in. Dykes Medal Price Price 


of satiny texture, profuse bloomer .. $20.00 $.25 


.25 


-20 


-50 


-20 


-20 


Former Present 
ALCINA—36 in. An unusual cream and Price Price 


lighted with. S-Soft cream, F-Blue .. $12.50 $.15 


35 


-20 


15 


35 


-20 


-20 


-20 


-20 


GROUP No. 10 
6 MASTERPIECE IRIS FREE 


BRONZE CHAMPION—30 in. A new Price 
metallic bronze, winner of the Bronze 
Medal awarded at the Iris Show, Rocke- 


GEORGE P. BAKER—48 in. Winner of 
the Dykes Memorial Medahas the best 
ee: ee 100.00 
TH—<40 in. Lilac fragrance. 
Huge flowers of Lobelia violet and 
rich velvety mulberry ............ 50.00 
BLUE CHINTZ—=36 in. Silver Medal 
Winner. White completely covered 
with a pin-dot stippling of lilac ..... 5.00 
VOLTIGEUR—40 in. Extremely fra- 
grant. French Horticultural Society 
Award of Merit. Bishop’s purple and 
rich velvety mahogany red ......... 25.00 
GOLDEN FLARE—=30 in. Silver Medal 
Winner. Talisman Rose colors with 
electric biue Gush ....00ee......--- 30.00 


The above group, all properly labeled, will be 
given absolutely free if you will send check or 
money order for the following collection of 10 
superb varieties for $2.20, express charges on the 
complete lot to be paid to the Express Co. on 
delivery. 


SUMMER BARGAIN COLLECTION 
10 Superb Iris for $2.20 


Iris Society Honorable Mention and 
Award of Merit; Blue flowers that 


—36 in. One of the finest and 
richest of all Iris. Lustrous Indian red 
and blackish maroon-velvety texture. 20.00 
SUNLIGHT—36 in. One of the largest 
and finest soft yellows of superb form 
and poise; nothing more charming .. 25.00 
WAR EAGLE-—-40 in. American Iris 
Society Honorable Mention. Huge 
flowers with Daphne Pink Standards 
ey eee eee 20.00 
FRAGONARD—36 in. French Horticul- 
tural Society Award of Merit. Deep 
pink of unusual brilliance ......... 10.00 
K. V. AYRES—44 in. No other Iris 
equal to it in delicate charm. Clear 
gray and pinkish lavender pastel tones 50.00 
PONGEE—40 in. The color and texture 
of fine pongee silk with frosty irides- 
cence covering the entire flower ..... 10.00 
SOLFERINO—56 in. Bright pink tones 
with large flowers on stalks almost 
five feet high; profuse bloomer ..... 25.00 
TRUE DELIGHT—236 in. Superb white 
with feather-stitched border of bright 
pink, magnificent in mass_or as a cut 
SR Rey. eee 12.00 
WOTAN—=30 in. One of the finest, rich- 
est and largest of the deep color Iris, 
purple brown tones, velvety texture . 20.00 


The above group of 10 Varieties, with the 6 Free 
Iris mentioned, present catalogue value $3.90; 
former value $457.00; will be sent to you on 
receipt of your check or money order for $2.20. 
The entire shipment will be sent direct from my 
Iris Ranch at Grand View, Washington, express 
charges collect on delivery. 








Former Present 
Price 


feller Center, N. Y. City, June 1936 .. $25.00 $.50 


-20 


15 


35 


-20 


Former Present 
ROYAL BEAUTY—<40 in. American Price Price 


seem to be cut from velvet ......... $30.00 $.20 


35 


-20 


-25 


15 


35 


-20 


15 


15 


-25 





GROUP No. 11 


7 EXQUISITE IRIS FREE 


Former Present 


BLACK MAGIC—28 in. Finest and most 
profuse Fall bloomer, flowering twice 
a year. Deep blue-violet with velvety 
DRRENOUE DIBGR GROOM, 26.0.0 cece scce'e 
DEPUTE NOMBLOT—48 in. Dykes 
Medal Winner, generally considered 
the finest Iris in the world. Golden 
Bronze and CFIMSON . 5 ...22000000. 
RED RADIANCE—=32 in. Honorable 
Mention American Iris Society. A new 
rich glowing brilliant red ......... 
LADY TILFORD—30 in. Scintillating 
blackish-purple with a black beard. 
Large flowers. Prodigious bloomer .. 
SIR MICHAEL — in. One of the 
world’s finest Iris. Lustrous velvety 
texture, heliotrope and reddish-purple 
SENSATION—48 in. Royal Horticul- 
tural Society Award of Merit. Sensa- 
tional analine blue .........6s.-.- 
THEODOLINDA—42 in. A huge white 
with blue . feather-stitched border, 
Bnest of Bte We |. 55. Se Mee kee se 


Price 


$10.00 


10.00 


50.00 


30.00 


25.00 





Price 


$.50 


25 


35 


-20 


25 


.25 


The 7 Superb Iris listed above will be given Free 
with the following group of 12 Choice Varieties 
for $2.45. Express Charges to be paid on delivery. 


SUMMER THRIFT COLLECTION 


12 Gorgeous Iris for $2.45 


Former Present 


EOTHEN—440 in. Very large cream 
flowers with anivory finish. Beautifully 
flaring falls; exceptionally popular . 

SANGREAL—28 in. Flowers twice a 
year. Spring and’ Fall; deep yellow 
with a rich orange beard .......... 

I—36 in. Silver Medal Winner, 
iridescent mother-of-pearl coloring. 
Huge flowers. Perfect form ........ 

RED ROBE—36 in. American Iris So- 
ciety Honorable Mention. Velvety ma- 
hogany red. Huge flowers of perfect form 

MT. ROYAL—36 in. Extremely _fra- 
grant, gigantic blue-purple. Huge 
flowers of perfect form ............ 

JOYANCE—42 in. Dykes Medal Winner, 
ivory with golden veins at the throat 

TIGER-TIGER—36 in. Very fragrant 
Iris giant with tan standards and vel- 
vetvy Van Dyke Red falls .......... 

DOXA—25 in. Large flowers of an un- 
usual blending of olive green, laven- 
er ee EE. oc. oa een w-w's ta we 0 oe ae 

ROYAL SALUTE—36 in. Very fra- 
grant. Marvelous rich, deep  blue- 
purple; gigantic flowers ........... 

EVELYN BENSON—39 in. Silver Medal 
Winner: Gorgeous uniform carmine- 
red: Very free flowering .......... 

COLUMBINE—42 in. English Silver 
Médal Winner; clear dazzling white 
on tall branching stems ........... 

DOLLY MADISON—=36 in. An early 
flowering variety in soft pastel 
WOOT CRUE 6 rhbids ces eccc cs tes 


Price 


$17.50 


10.00 


20.00 


25.00 


50.00 
20.00 


10.00 


10.00 


20.00 


15.00 


25.00 


Price 


$.20 


25 


-20 


25 


15 
35 


.20 


15 


-20 


.20 


.20 


The above group of 12 Varieties, with the 7 Free 
Iris mentioned; present catalog value, $4.60; 
former value $432.50; will be sent to you on re- 
ceipt of your check or money order for $2.45. 
The entire shipment will be sent direct from my 
Iris Ranch at Grand View, Washington, express 


charges collect on delivery. 










One special prize Iris will be given Free in addition to the 
of all varieties listed in these special offers to fill all orders, but if the demands should be greater than expected, I reserve the right to substitute equally good or better varieties, 
on any Iris where the stock becomes exhausted. These groups are entirely different from any Collections previously offered. 


19 listed above if you order all 3 of the above Collections at the ridiculously low price of $6.00. I believe I have enough 





flobert Wayman Dept. B, BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 





















